MONTAIGNE  IN   THE  TOWER

victory to defeat, or defeat to victory. Men ar-
rive at the same end by wholly different methods,
and again the same methods lead to quite opposite
results. Our judgment is confounded by the pos-
sibilities of the event. It is not only that the
minds of men are so various and undulant that
we can never count on making the impression
upon them which we intend; the issues of action
seem equally variable. Should we, for example,
push home a victory? Yes, and no. To do so
may lead to a complete triumph; or, arousing in
the enemy the courage of despair, to some fatal
reverse. Or, again, should a general disguise his
person in battle? Alexander, Caesar, and Lucul-
lus loved to make themselves conspicuous in bat-
tle by rich accoutrements, and armour of a pecu-
liar lustre; Agis and Agesilaus were wont to
fight obscurely armed and without imperial osten-
tation. We cannot tell; in all things we are ban-
died as playthings of the gods.

In the cabinet of Montaigne's tower which ad-
joins his library, placed above a painting which
represents a nude Venus reposing, a Latin in-
scription was to be seen. In 1850 Dr. Bertrand
de St. Germain imperfectly deciphered the faded
and partly obliterated words. Eleven years
later the inscription wTas more fully and exactly
recovered by the diligence of MM. Galy and
Lapeyre. The Latin is not always classical in its
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